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THE ALDINE. 



THE STORY OF THE LIGHTNING. 

, Op marvelous fire, unknown in heaven or hell, 
God terribly wrought me, glorious and proud, 
And many a monstrous labyrinth of cloud 
Gave me, wherein to wander and to dwell ; 

And knowing my splendid might, 

I laughed for great delight, 
Till all my shadowy palace rumbled loud, 
Being strong, superb, a goddess to affright, 
Beautiful awfully. And all was well. 

Now this was in the old earth's most early days ; 
And it befell that while with wondering eyes 
Earthward I gazed, in rapturous surprise, 
A vision of much fairness caught my gaze : 

A youth of mien most sweet, 

Gold hair and sandaled feet, 
White godlike forehead and heroic size, 
And through my blood shot fierily and fleet 
Desire to fail before him suppliantwise ! 

Then I leaped forth, with willing wings, and sped 

Whither he walked in majesty of ease. 

But ere I had fallen on revering knees, 

He lay before me, blackened, shattered, dead ! 

And then, in mad despair, 

My sorrowing moans cleft air, 
Outmoaning all the winds and all the seas ! 
And since that wild hour when I left him there, 
On ruin and hate and death my soul has fed ! 

— Edgar Fawcett. 
♦ 

THERESA AND IfER LOVERS. 

"I dream of a red rose tree. 
And which of its roses three 
Is the dearest rose to me?" 

Theresa sat on the back porch making button- 
holes in her new white waist and singing. The birds 
on a hundred hilltops were singing with her, and the 
blossoming orchards and meadows were doing their 
best to sing too. It was spring-time in the world 
and in Theresa's heart. 

Presently her sister Clara came across the garden 
with a honeysuckle root in her hand. 

"Aunt Cornelia gave me this to set out by our 
piazza," she called. "Willie, can you come and dig 
the hole for it now, well as not ? " 

Willie was raking chips in the door-yard, dressed 
in a striped shirt and blue cotton overalls. His 
handsome brown face was lighted by two brown 
eyes and a ready smile that made the bright day 
brighter, as he dropped his rake and came with a 
spade at Clara's call. 

" Aunt Cornelia is expecting her nephew to night," 
said Clara, after a while — " her nephew from Boston, 
to spend his vacation. He is in college, or law 
school, or something, and his name is Frederick Sin- 
clair." ' 

" Rather a pretty name," returned Theresa. 

"O Clara!" cried Willie, "if we put the honey- 
suckle on this side the pillar it will twine the wrong 
way. They always want to go with the sun, from 
, east to west." 

" That is so ! " answered the girls. 

And so Frederick Sinclair was buried for the time 
deep among the roots of the honeysuckle vine. But 
he had a speedy resurrection. 

"The cars stopped," said Willie, coming in about 
four o'clock that same day for a drink of sweetened 
water. 

"They did? Aunt Cornelia's nephew, came, then," 
returned Clara. "Keep watch, Theresa, and you'll 
see if he goes by." 

Wyandotte was such a rural, solitary little town, 
that so much as one strange man was well worth 
looking after. So Theresa, still sewing and singing, 
peeped out, every time she rocked forward, through 
the blossoming dogwood that curtained the window. 
. " There ! Yes, there he is ! " she said at last, tilt- 
ing her chair forward and mechanically picking out 
the bow of her pink throat-ribbon. 

"Oh! So they wear blue gaiters! And white 
hats ! " ejaculated Clara, coming up behind and part- 
ing the boughs of the dogwood a little. 

At the same instant the young man happened to 
look that way, and through the parted blossoms his 
eyes met the eyes of the sisters. There was a flut- 
ter among the flowers, as though a bird had suddenly 
flown away, and Theresa rocked back in her chair, 
while Clara dropped on the lounge, laughing and 
blushing. 

"He is a splendid looking fellow, anyhow," said 
Theresa. " I do admire the style there is about city 
people. They seem to have it naturally." 

As she spoke, Willie came in smelling of the barn, 
with his hat full of eggs. 



"Theresa," said he, " don't you believe I could get 
him to help me with my Latin ? " 

" Shouldn't wonder," replied Theresa ; " I'll speak 
to Aunt Cornelia about it." 

The same evening, after the cows were milked, and 
the milkpails washed, Theresa, Clara and Willie were 
playing croquet under the lindens in the door-yard, 
when the young stranger sauntering about, stopped 
to lean against the fence and look on. 

"There he is! there is Mr. Sinclair!" said Clara, 
who always saw everything that happened, and some 
things that didn't. "Wouldn't it be polite to ask 
him to join us?" 

" Yes, of course. It must be dull enough over at 
Aunt Cornelia's with no young people there," re- 
turned Theresa. " Willie, you go and ask him." 

If Theresa Farnsworth had remarked to Willie 
Brayton that she wanted a feather from that one 
bird sacred to the old Peruvian Incas, Willie would 
have left all, and gone in search of it without stop- 
ping to make a question. So now, although he 
shivered as we are said to when we walk unbeknown 
over our own graves to be, he went straight on his 
errand of hospitality, and came straight back, bring- 
ing his willing guest. And it was Theresa who went 
forward to welcome him with a dimple or two, a 
gleam of dark blue eyes, and a half-shy, half-assured 
droop of her head, like a white lily on its stalk. 

Frederick Sinclair had come to Wyandotte, ex- 
pecting a good deal of fresh air, a good many eggs 
and chickens, and a chance to botanize, and to 
search for strange insects. 

He found all these — unless it might be the chick- 
ens — and he found nectar and ambrosia besides. 

O, yes ! He would be delighted to help Willie 
with his Latin, and why not the young ladies take it 
up with him ? Then it was so pleasant to find Theresa 
had such a love for botany and natural history ! Now 
they could go botanizing and butterfly-hunting to- 
gether. And Clara's taste for drawing ! That ought 
to be improved by all means, and he would gladly 
lend her pictures and give her lessons. It was re- 
markable how the four voices Harmonized when they 
sang together by moonlight on the porch ! And how 
much more zest there was in croquet with four, so 
they could take sides ! 

But hoeing trod hard on the heels of planting, and 
Willie Brayton could not always be playing croquet 
and singing quartets, and reciting Latin. So young 
Sinclair was left a good deal to the hospitality of the 
sisters. 

" There is nothing I should like better than to be 
a farmer, and live in the country," said he, one day, 
as he sat under an umbrella on the grass, watching 
the busy labors of a tribe of ants. 

" Well, then, why don't you do it ? " asked Theresa, 
who happened to be watching the ants with him. 

Frederick did not answer for a moment. 

" I am thinking about it," said he, still intent on 
a little ant that was struggling along with a load 
twice her size. "My father is educating me for a 
lawyer, and I suppose he will be disappointed if I go 
into anything else. Which should you say? City or 
country, lawyer or farmer?" he added, lifting his 
eyes, suddenly. 

The white lily drooped on its stalk, but the blue 
eyes looked up earnestly. 

" I think your talents would be wasted and buried 
on a farm," said she, with soft decision. "The 
country is all very well in June, but I assure you it 
is dull enough here from November to March, and 
I don't believe you would like the prose part of 
farming." 

" Perhaps not, and I suppose I ought to consider 
my father's wishes," said the young man, immedi- 
ately convinced. 

After that, Fred Sinclair was fully decided he 
ought not to disappoint his father's expectation, and 
he always said so when he spoke of his love for 
country life. 

May glided onward into June, long before Sinclair's 
vacation came to an end. He had intended to go 
up to the lakes fishing; but come to think of it, it 
was almost too early for good fishing, so he stayed 
on and on at Aunt Cornelia's. 

One evening, Clara left Frederick and Theresa 
among the red roses by the front doorstep, and went 
around to the water-tank under the wood-shed with 
a pitcher, when she stumbled over Willie sitting by 
himself with his elbows on his knees, and his face 
turned up toward the dim and distant sky. 

"Why, Willie!" she cried; "Is this you all bj' 
yourself? Why don't you come and sit with us ? " 



" I am going to bed," answered Willie, starting up. 
" I am rather tired to-night." 

So Willie went to bed, "to sleep, perchance to 
dream ; " and Fred Sinclair sat and looked at the 
stars, and recited poetry to the girls till almost mid- 
night. 

From this time, Clara observed Willie was often 
tired early, and that a green and yellow melancholy 
seemed hanging over him like the blighting of an 
untimely frost. 

" What ails Willie ? Have you noticed him, moth- 
er?" said she, one day, when they were making a 
strawberry cake together, in the pantry. 

•" Willie ? No, why ? O, my child, you must make 
your dough stiffer than that ! It will be heavy, sure 
as the world, if you don't stir in more flour ! " replied 
Mrs. Farnsworth, dusting in a little from the flour 
scoop as she spoke. Then she bustled off" to see if 
the oven was hot enough, and thought no more 
about Clara's question, till she saw Willie cast sober 
side-glances across the supper-table toward Theresa, 
as she sat cutting up her slice of strawberry cake in 
tiny bits, and listening with soft little laughs, and an 
unconscious swaying of her body, to some college 
story Frederick was telling. 

Mrs. Farnsworth looked sharply from one to the 
other, then dropped a motherly nod of wisdom in 
the teapot, as she lifted the lid to pour in a little hot 
water. 

" 'Nobody can conceal a cough or love,' " said she 
to herself. 

And after supper she put on her sun-bonnet, and 
went over to see her brother's wife, Aunt Cornelia. 

Aunt Cornelia was a sprightly, springy woman, 
with buff curls and sky-blue eyes. She was always 
very much surprised about something, and very sure 
something remarkable was just going to happen. 

" Well, there ! " she cried, when Mrs. Farnsworth's 
shadow fell across the threshold. "I was telling 
George to-day that I felt it in my bones some 
stranger was coming, and here you are ! Do come 
in and introduce yourself! Nothing the matter, is 
there ? Your house isn't afire or anything ? " 

Mrs. Farnsworth smiled a placid little smile, about 
as a pool does, when a dragon fly ripples it with the 
tips of his wings in flying over. 

" No," said she ; " the house isn't afire, as I know 
of. but I want to borrow a butter-box, if you have 
one to spare." 

" Certainly ! " returned Mrs. Cornelia. " You can 
have a nest of boxes if you want, and one to carry. 
George always buys a dozen of anything, when he 
buys at all, you know ; and I am dreading to tell him 
we need a new chamber set, because I don't. know 
what I can dp with twelve bedsteads J '" 

Here Mrs. Cornelia hurried off to bring a butter- 
box, and when she came back, Mrs. Farnsworth 
struck in. 

" I want to talk with you about Fred Sinclair," 
said she, coming to the point at once. " I've got 
eyes, and I can see how things are going, and I don't 
want them to go any further that way, unless some- 
thing is coming of it." 

" You don't say ! " cried Mrs. Cornelia, patting 
herself on the back, as though she was afraid of los- 
ing her breath. " Well, there ! It is just what I was 
telling George I expected would happen. Said I, 
' Put coals along with wood, and there is always a 
blaze; and now you see, George, if Fred doesn't 
fall in love with one of Aunt Sarah's girls.' Says he, 
' Yes ? ' Said I, ' George, mark my words ! ' And - 
now you've come over and say the same thing! 
Which is it ? Not Theresa, I suppose ? Willie would 
have a word to say about that." 

Mrs. Farnsworth flushed and looked down, as 
though she was trying to match the figures on the 
carpet. 

" I don't know why Willie should have anything 
to say about it. Willie has always been like a brother 
to both the girls. Coming to live with us when he 
was a mere child, it is natural he should be." 

" Oh ! " returned Mrs. Cornelia with a satisfied 
nod, jumping up to open the door for the cat. " So 
it is Theresa! Well, I must say, I think Fred has 
the first-rate o' taste, whichever it is. And so has 
Theresa, for Fred is a splendid boy, if I say it 
myself." 

"I think he is; I have no doubt of it," said Mrs. 
Farnsworth, uneasily, trying to match the carpet 
harder than ever. " But when he gets back to the 
city, that may be the last of it. Here he hasn't any- 
body or anything else to divert his attention, and 
what is serious to Theresa may be only play to him." 
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" Fred isn't of that sort. He is naturally bashful, 
and not at all a lady's man. Besides, he has been 
well brought up, Fred has, and there isn't a mean 
hair in his head. Won't you try some of our 
cherries, Sarah? We've had an uncommon yield 
this year, I never saw anything like it," went on Mrs. 
Cornelia, reaching down a basket of blackhearts 
from the corner cupboard. " Oh, must you go now ? 
Well, do try to be more neighborly, and don't you 
worry about our young folks. They are all right." 

So Mrs. Farnsworth went home assured, and if her 
motherly heart went out in kindly pity for Willie's 
clouded face, why, after all, Willie wasn't her own 
flesh and blood, and was it Theresa's fault that she 
was so fair ? 

When Fred Sinclair's vacation had finally come to 
an end, and he had to tear himself away from lovely 
Wyandotte, he went with a curl of Theresa's hair in 
his pocket and her ring on his little finger. Then 
how the letters flew back and forth ! 

" Is it profitable ? " asked the gray-haired old post- 
master, as he handed out a package of three letters 
all postmarked Cambridge. 

Poor old Mr. Penniman ! He was himself a man 
so frugal that wastefulness hurt him even if the waste 
.flowed into his own pocket. But as to the profitable- 
ness, that was really a serious question aside from the 
postage. 

" It is a bore to have to write, write, write so often, 
and such long letters every time," Theresa confessed 
to Clara, one evening,, when she had to stay at home 
from a moonlight row on the river in order to get 
her letter ready for the early morning mail. " But 
poor Fred ! he'll be so disappointed to miss it." 

"Whenever* he gets time to learn his lessons / 
don't know," returned Clara, tying a red-riding-hood 
over her head, and running off to meet the wolf who 
was waiting for her under the grape-vine at the cor- 
ner. 

Theresa sat by her window listening to the ringing 
voices of the merry little company as they gathered 
by twos and threes from the neighboring farmhouses 
and went together down the green lane to the river. 
She watched their figures in the moonlight till they 
passed out of sight, where the pathway dipped down 
across a brook in a ravine, and then she turned back 
to her great vacant sheet of paper with a small sigh 
of weariness. Of course she had rather spend the 
evening with Fred than with anybody; but writing 
was different ; and then she wrote a long letter only 
the evening before, and really there had nothing 
happened since. 

" Men are so exacting ! " said she. " Let me see ! I 
suppose I shall have to get down Browning and copy 
something. Wonder if he has read 

" ' The year's at the spring, 
And day's at the morn.' 

" I'll copy it any way, for it is beautiful ; but it is 
so short it won't fill up much. Perhaps I'll find 
something in Jean Ingelow. Let me see ! " 

Before Theresa had " seen " she heard a soft whist- 
ling below her window. A kind of soliloquy with- 
out words, just above the breath. 

" O Will ! Is that you ? " she cried, putting out 
her head. " Why didn't you go on the river with the 
rest?" , 

" It is nicer here," returned Willie. " Come down 
and see if it isn't." 

So down she went and settled herself against the 
pillar where Clara's honeysuckle had already begun 
to coil about with sprays and whorls of leaflets. 
' How delicious ! " she murmured, nestling back her 
head and gazing up at the gliding moon. " It is so 
much nicer than being shut up in that stuffy cham- 
ber with a smelling kerosene lamp and a myriad of 
bouncing beetles and millers. I am real glad you 
called me down." 

So there she sat all the evening through, and when 
Clara and the rest came home Fred's letter was lying 
upon her table as large and blank as ever. 

Fred came down for a few days at Christmas, and 
if he was exacting when he was absent, he was ten 
times more so when present; till Theresa felt as 
though she was in an exhausted receiver. 

"Seems as though I hadn't fairly filled my lungs 
while Fred has been here," said she, as she stood 
with Clara on the platform watching the cars gliding 
off on their way to the city, with Fred waving his 
handkerchief at the rear platform till there was 
nothing but a speck of white to be seen, now disap- 
pearing for the first and last time, and then showing 
once more. " There, he has gone ! " said she, turn- 
ing away as the cars glided around a curve in the far 



distance. " I've had a splendid time with Fred, but I 
never feel as though I could think my own thoughts 
to myself in the same room with him. It is so differ- 
ent from having Will around." 

Clara exchanged glances with a snowbird that was 
pecking at a cluster of ashberries, with its head tilted 
on one side ; but she only answered with an experi- 
enced toss of her young head, "Men are nuisances, 
come to have them around underfoot all day." 

" I suppose so," returned Theresa, with a sigh, half 
of regret, and half, it might be, of relief. 

When the girls reached home, they found Willie 
whittling in the wood-box by the kitchen stove. 

" O Will, you are a jewel ! " cried Theresa. " You 
are making me an embroidery frame, aren't you ? " 

Willie looked up with a cheery nod. " Shouldn't 
wonder," he replied. " It is a keepsake for you to 
remember me by when I am gone." 

"Gone! Where are you going?" cried the girls. 

" Mr. Fay has been here, and I've engaged to finish 

out the school over on Poplar Hill, in Irvanton. 

The boys were too much for the master, and he left." 

Theresa began to fan herself with a corner of her 

shawl. 

Good for you and good for the* school," said she, 
feeling as though the earth had suddenly been sown 
with salt. 

"/ shan't miss anything or anybody, I suppose," 
replied Willie, reproachfully, beginning to whittle his 
finger. 

" O, you have yourself wherever you go, so you are 
sure of pleasant company," replied Clara. 

" Willie isn't a tree that he should stay in one spot 
all his days," spoke up Mrs. Farnsworth, drawing her 
lips together, as though she had seen, that sort of 
thing a great many times. 

Willie had wonderful success in his school. Willie 
always had wonderful success. And after that was 
finished he took the money he had earned and went 
to school with it. Then in time for haying and har- 
vesting he came back to the Farnsworth farmhouse. 
Fred Sinclair was there, already come again to 
spend his long vacation with his Aunt Cornelia. 

"You never saw anything like how devoted he has 
become to his aunt all of a sudden," said she, laugh- 
ing, and squinting up her eyes till they looked like 
two buttonholes. " He had rather be here than with 
his own mother. What do you think of that ? Hey? " 
The evening Willie came, Fred was reading his 
class-day oration to Theresa, sitting by the parlor 
window, behind the dogwood, listening with proud 
attention, but yet feeling away down, in an out-of- 
the-way corner of her heart, a very little bored.. Sud- 
denly, in the middle of the most eloquent passage, 
she started up : 

" There's Will ! Bless his old heart ! " she cried, 
and rushed from the room without stopping, like 
Lot's wife, to look behind her. 
When she came back the room was empty. 
"Why, where's Fred?" said she, looking around. 
" I thought he was coming right out to see Will." 

Directly she forgot to miss him. It was so nice 
and so natural to have Willie at home again. And 
Fred, at his chamber window, across the garden, 
could hear their voices, in a glad tangle of words and 
laughter, borne out in the summer twilight from the 
piazza. 

" Where's Fred? He ought to be here," said Mrs. 
Farnsworth. 

Theresa involuntarily withdrew her hand from 
Willie's hair that she had been stroking in a sisterly 
way, with a feeling as though a poisoned knife had 
been thrust into her heart. Fred ! There was no 
room for him, and the thought of him gave her a 
wretched uneasiness. 

" Brothers are nearer than lovers ; that is so," said 
she to herself, putting back her hand in a moment 
among the soft curls. 

The next day the young people of the neighbor- 
hood had a ride to Birkenhead Point, pic-nicking 
among the ruins of an old mill. After dinner they 
scattered about, picking berries and wild-flowers, 
twining daisy wreaths for each other's hats, chatting 
and singing and bubbling over with idle laughter. 
It was a lovely day, golden and green and blue, but 
somehow everything jarred on Theresa Farnsworth's 
nerves. The sun was too bright, the grass was too 
green, the sky was too blue, and the jests and sallies 
were stale and wearisome. So at last she dropped 
behind the rest, and seating herself on a mossy 
stump, leaned her head against a rock and shut her 
eyes. Presently she felt a touch on her forehead, 
softly stroking it to and fro. 



"How tiresome! I do wish Fred would keep to 
his beetles and leave me to myself one half hour," 
she thought, petulantly. 

And then Willie's voice asked, "Does your head 
ache, Theresa? Let me fix a better place for it with 
this shawl." 

"My blessed brother Will! Is it you?" cried 
Theresa, opening her eyes. " How good of you to 
leave everybody and come off here to look after me ! 
Thank you. That is ever so nice. My head doesn't 
ache much, only I got tired, and it will be all right if 
I stay quiet awhile." 

" Humph ! So I supposed," said Clara, to her own 
thoughts, when she came back at the head of a merry 
train, near nightfall, and saw Theresa and Willie still 
enjoying that grateful quiet. 

" I think, Theresa," said she, when they were tak- 
ing down their hair in their own room that night, 
" you neglected Fred shamefully. If he had the 
spirit of a snail he wouldn't stand it." 

" Fred ! " returned Theresa, breaking a hairpin. 
" Oh ! He was off hunting plants, over shoes in the 
marsh. He found a specimen of walking fern that 
he has been looking after for years." 

Theresa finished her hair and untied her boots; 
then she blew out the candle and groped her way to 
the bed in the dark. Neither she nor Clara spoke 
again, but they were awake a long time, and on 
Theresa's pillow there must have been something at 
least as uncomfortable as a crumpled rose leaf, for 
she tried both ends and both sides of it, and turned 
her head a weary number of times. 

The next morning the family had hardly finished 
breakfast when Fred appeared' with his pencils and 
sketch-book. 

"I am going on the hill to sketch your house," 
said he. " Come, Theresa, where is your hat, love ? " 

Sometimes it might please Theresa to feel herself 
thus appropriated without a question, but to-day was 
Willie's birthday, and this morning she had set apart 
with Clara to trim his room with flowers and prepare 
a little feast in his honor. So she felt as though her 
personality had been interfered with, while Fred and 
his sketch-book looked positively disagreeable. 

" O Fred ! " said she, " I can't positively go now. 
I've such lots to do." 

A shadow fell over Fred's face. 

"The light is just right this morning. And I am 
going back next week, you know," he began. 

" Go with him, Theresa. Clara and I will get on 
with the work well enough," put in Mrs. Farnsworth, 
looking in from the meal-room with a dust of flour 
on her cheek. 

So Theresa went, but with a strange distaste that 
was almost a loathing for the tenderness of her com- 
panion, for the constant calls he made upon her 
sympathy, and even for the fair landscape Fred 
sketched in with clever fingers, and for the lovely 
shining day. Afar off she could see Willie in his blue 
shirt-sleeves and straw hat pitching hay in the 
meadow, and then driving nearer and nearer, up to 
the barn, on a load. She saw, too, Clara going out 
with a pitcher of something to drink, arid coming 
back with long trails of clematis bloom. 

"There," she thought, "Clara has got Will to 
bring up that clematis. Splendid! He never sus- 
pected it was for him. He doesn't suppose we re- 
member it is his birthday." 

Then she went, in her fancy, looping up the curtain 
in his room with the clematis and fastening it with a 
red rose as " she wished herself among them." 

"Theresa," said Fred, " I'll have to get you to open 
your parasol, love, and hold it right there. The sun- 
shine flickers through the tree on my paper, and I'll 
spoil the perspective if I move." 

Theresa was just trying to remember that it was 
imperative she should run immediately home and 
tell her mother where she had put the spice-box, or 
the raisins, or the recipe-book ; but now she resigned 
herself with additional impatience. 

" Sketching is so tiresome/' said she to Clara, when 
the dinner-bell had released her at last. "I know 
how an umbrella-stand feels." 

" Feels hungry," suggested Clara, helping her to a 
second saucer of peas and looking like a person who 
has seen a great deal of the world. 

Fred stayed another week, and there was hardly 
an hour of the day but that he made some demand on 
Theresa's time and affection. 

" He does tire me so," said Theresa, setting back 
her head on Willie's shoulder, one evening when 
Fred had at last gone home to Aunt Cornelia's. " I 
feel as though I was eating spiced cake all the time ; 




while you are just common, every-day bread and 
butter." 

"Theresa Farnsworth ! Sometimes I think you 
are a fool," said Clara, picking up the kitten and 
stroking her fur the wrong way. 

Theresa hardly heard her; she was so tired, and 
Willie's shoulder was so strong and faithful ! 

"A brother is such a blessing ! " she was thinking. 
" If the world could only be contented to get on with 
only brothers and sisters !." 

The next day was Fred's last, and every moment 
of it must be given to him. During the twilight they 
sat together in a little arbor made by the upspring- 
ing of a hundred green elm-shoots about the old tree 
in the back-yard. 

" To-morrow, at this time, my vacation will be over 
and I shall be in my lonely room again," said Fred, 
slipping Theresa's ring up and down on her finger — 
it always made Theresa nervous to have her ring 
slipped — " but after one more year we shall, I hope, 
be always together. I wish to be married in June, 
on my birthday, if that time will suit my father. 

A horrible tide of feeling rushed over Theresa. 
Always together! Always having her ring slipped 
up and down, and Fred's close, absorbing presence ! 
Her heart cried out within her, and she knew it was 
more than she could bear. 

" O Fred f " she said, " that can nevei be. I don't 
love you well enough to stay with you always, and 
we had better go no farther on the same way. We 
will always be friends ; but I shall not marry. I am 
not of that kind." 

Theresa's decision had been long, unconsciously 
making, though it came out at last, like Minerva 
leaping full-armed from the head of Jupiter. She 
knew at once it was irrevocable, though she pitied 
her own heart, and still more the weaker heart and 
ashen face beside her. Fred's pathetic pleadings fell 
lfke rain upon a rock, for she felt she could do no 
other. But it was with agony, as well as ecstasy, she 
saw him go hopelessly away at last. 



A BAD JOB. — From the Original of Stammel. 

" Fred and I are through," said she, two hours 
after, coming in her chamber, where Clara was 
already in bed. 

" Blessings on you ! Mother will be so glad ! " 
cried Clara. 

" Why Clara ! What do you mean ? I thought 
you'd all blame me so," returned Theresa, quite be- 
wildered. 

" We were not blind if you were," resumed Clara. 
" Mother has worried herself half sick over it. She 
said she believed it would be the death of you if it 
went on. You thought you loved Fred, but you 
never did, and this making believe to yourself has 
been eating the life out of you." 

Thus relieved and soothed by her sister's words, 
as well as by her own consciousness, Theresa fell 
asleep. But as to Fred, he had no such consolations. 
And all the night Aunt Cornelia, from the next 
chamber, heard him wearily toss and drearily sigh. 
Fred was her favorite nephew, and she never quite 
forgave Theresa, and especially Theresa's mother. 

" Fancy ! " said she, " there came Aunt Sarah, as 
demure as a cuttle-fish, to ask me would our Fred be 
constant to Theresa? She was so afraid the dear 
girl's affections would be trifled with ! And she has 
not a word of apology to offer now. None of them 
have. They seem to feel as self-satisfied as though 
Theresa had not broken her promise and poor Fred's 
heart. He says he shall never get over it, but I 
think's more'n likely as not he will." 

Indeed, before Aunt Cornelia had half way done 
pitying poor Fred, the pretty daughter of his profes- 
sor of natural history had succeeded in glueing 
together his broken heart, and he was married on his 
birthday after all. 

The same day Willie Brayton was leaving home 
again, this time for his final entrance in the busy 
world. He had taught and studied during the year, 
and had now an excellent position as book-keeper in 
a large store in the city. 

"So that is the last of our good times," said Ther- 



esa, making a great show of smelling at camphor, 
and using her handkerchief to hide under pretended 
grief her real desolation. 

Then he was gone and there was nothing to do but 
to go drearily on with the monotonous every-day 
duties that are so commonplace and dragging when 
once the spirit has gone out of them. 

She was sitting under the back porch, shelling 
peas, and wondering, if, when she was sixty years 
old, she should still be sitting there, under the 
shadow of the hop-vines, shelling peas, with her 
hair turned gray and her teeth all gone and a stoop 
in her shoulder, when she felt two hands upon her 
eyes and heard Willie's voice. 

"We were half a minute too late for the train," 
said he. "Peleg was so slow with his old scow that 
we didn't get across the river in season. The cars 
whizzed by just as I jumped ashore." 

" I wonder we stand Peleg at that ferry. A tor- 
toise could paddle over quicker than he does," an- 
swered Theresa, all the dread and darkness gone out 
in an instant at sight of Willie's blithe face. 

"Peleg had been to carry Aunt Cornelia across 
and wasn't back when we got to the river," resumed 
Willie. " She went to the city this morning to see 
Fred Sinclair married." 

" Oh ! Is this Fred's wedding-day ? I'm so glad ! 
I wish him much joy," said Theresa, feeling as though 
she had a lark in her heart. 

"You are sure you don't care, Theresa?" asked 
Willie, softly. 

" Care ! I am delighted ! Now he is off my con- 
science, and I haven't got to feel like a murderer any 
longer. A brother is worth two lovers any time." 

" I am sorry you think that, Theresa," said Willie, 
turning away his eyes. " Because I've been only 
waiting to be sure I was not coming between you 
and Fred before I tell you that I don't want to be 
your brother any longer." 

If Willie's eyes had not been turned away, he would 
have seen first a look of intense astonishment in 
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THE WOMEN OF SCHORNDORF. — From the Original of Haberlin. 



Theresa's face, and then a dawning light, and finally 
radiant joy. 

" Have I been in love with you all this time, Will 
Brayton? Is that what has been the matter?" she 
cried, oversetting the pan of peas to the great satis- 
faction of a speckled hen and her brood. 

Yes, it seemed that was it. And it seemed Clara 
had always known it. And Aunt Cornelia, too. 

So, in another year, Willie and Theresa were mar- 
ried, and went to live in a little suburban cottage, 
overrun with honeysuckle, and there they are to this 

day. — Frances Lee. 
♦ 

THE WOMEN OF SCHORNDORF. 

In the southwestern portion of Germany is the 
village of Schorndorf. Although now little more 
than a mere postal station, it was formerly one of the 
strongest fortified towns of Northern Swabia, and 
the pride of the beautiful valley of the Rems. 

After the treaty of Westphalia, when the bishoprics 
of Metz, Tul and Verdun were ceded to France, the 
idea entered into the French mind to search carefully 
through the public records for the names of all towns 
and cities which during any former period had been 
the property of either of the three bishoprics, and to 
demand them from Germany as a portion of the 
rightful spoils. Although this preposterous demand 
failed to be presented in its original shape, it led to a 
series of aggressions which finally culminated in that 
devastation of the Pals in 1688 and 1689 by the French 
armies under the direction of Montclas and Melac. 

Mannheim, Rastaat, Baden, Heidelberg and many 
other places were already in ruins, and the French 
forces were rapidly advancing toward the bounda- 
ries of Swabia, their thirst for robbery and destruc- 
tion increasing with every step. 

The government of Wurtemberg, in the hope of 
saving Stuttgart, delivered all the towns of Northern 
Swabia into the enemy's hands, and the only fortifi- 
cation which had not been destroyed by the French 



troops was that of Schorndorf, to which the people 
looked as to a last hope. 

The French commander sat confidently in his camp 
at Esslingen, laying plans for his winter quarters in 
Wurtemberg. The royal commissioners had already 
left Stuttgart to give orders to Schorndorf to fling 
open its gates to the invading host, and the French 
gave little heed to this last stronghold of the Wiir- 
temberg government, so sure were they of its speedy 
surrender. But exactly at this point was the invad- 
ing army to meet its check ; for within the walls of 
Schorndorf was a determined man, and what was still 
more important, a determined woman ! 

The man was the commander of the fortifications, 
Peter Krummhaar. Although he had received the 
royal command to make a slight show of resistance 
and then surrender the city, he refused to obey. 

At length a special messenger appeared from Stutt- 
gart, stating that the French commander had given 
orders to burn the royal residence and take immedi- 
ate possession of the city, unless Schorndorf com- 
plied with the demands made upon it. But, in spite 
of all demands and orders, Krummhaar remained 
firm. He had strengthened his forces by drawing 
in large numbers of patriotic villagers from the sur- 
rounding country, and was determined to hold out 
until the imperial army arrived. But treachery and 
cowardice were so rampant in the highest places, 
that Krummhaar found his strength growing less 
and less. At length he summoned a meeting in the 
town hall of ail the officials and leading men, to con- 
sult upon the possibility of a continued defense. 

Frau Kiinkelin, the wife of the mayor of the city, 
was a tall woman of about fifty years, whose word 
was law with all the women in Schorndorf. Of a firm, 
upright character, she had made herself universally 
beloved and respected. Her patriotism was of that 
kind which allows nothing to stand in its path, but 
sacrifices everything to the beloved country. She 
suspected that the voice of the city fathers would 
be for surrender, and secretly following them to the 



council-hall, she hid herself to listen. As she had 
feared, the patriotic determination of Peter Krumm- 
haar was overruled, and the city doomed to fall like 
its sisters. 

Frau Kiinkelin rushed wildly from the hall. Send- 
ing messengers through the town, she summoned all 
the women to assemble before her, armed with what- 
ever they could lay hands on. " We have not laid up 
riches for these rascally Frenchmen to live and grow 
fat on," said she, " and Stuttgart will see that Schorn- 
dorf will not be humbled in the dust, like Tubingen 
and Asberg." 

An army of women was soon assembled. Armed 
with every conceivable weapon from a broomstick 
to a sword, they presented a very strange appear- 
ance. Then, with Frau Kiinkelin at their head, they 
marched to the town-hall, and burst in upon the 
solemn conclave of their husbands. Frau Kiinkelin 
advancing toward the astonished city fathers, made 
them a speech, in which she called upon them to 
protect their homes, closing with these words, ad- 
dressed to her husband himself: " I will kill you with 
my own hand if you act the part of a traitor." 

After announcing their intentions, the women pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the town-hall, and, 
organizing themselves into companies, held strict 
guard over the gates of the city. For two days and 
three nights the town remained in the hands of the 
women, the city fathers, "on pain of death," being 
compelled to obey their commands. Meanwhile, 
Peter Krummhaar was assisting the women in every 
way. Every moment was a step toward salvation, 
for the imperial army was rapidly approaching. The 
moral effect, too, of this patriotic uprising of the 
women was immense, and the whole country, which 
had been cowed down with abject terror, rose with 
one accord to save the Fatherland. 

The heroine of Schorndorf, Frau Kiinkelin, lived 
many years after the uprising of the women took 
place, and, it is said, related the history to a goodly 
number of grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 



